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Introduction 


Women  of  today  constitute  a 
large  and  increasing  portion  of 
Canada's  labour  force.  The  term 
"labour  force"  refers  to  persons 
1 5  years  and  over  who,  in  the 
week  prior  to  June  1 , 1 976,  were 
employed  or  unemployed  (for 
details  see  Statistics  Canada, 
1976  Census  of  Canada,  Intro- 
duction to  Volume  5,  Catalogue 
94-800,  1979).  The  1976  Cen- 
sus reported  that  close  to  four 
million  women  were  working  or 
seeking  jobs.  This  figure  is  more 
than  three  times  the  number  25 
years  ago,  and  almost  14  times 
that  of  1901.  Many  of  today's 
women  no  longer  stay  home  to 
do  the  household  chores  and  to 
look  after  the  children  all  the 
time.  An  increasing  number  of 
them  are  also  working  outside 
the  home. 
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Much  of  the  growth  in  the  pro- 
portion of  women  in  the  labour 
force  has  occurred  in  this  cen- 
tury. They  formed  only  14.8%  of 
Canada's  total  labour  force  in 
1901;  this  increased  to  22.0% 
by  1951  and  to  37.8%  by  1976. 
Numerically,  the  most  dramatic 
increase  took  place  between 
1961  and  1976  when  the  num- 
ber more  than  doubled  from  1 .8 
million  to  3.9  million,  for  an  in- 
crease of  117.8%.  The  corres- 
ponding labour  force  growth  rate 
for  men  was  only  34.8%  (from 
4.7  million  to  6.4  million). 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  married 
women  are  joining  Canada's 
growing  female  labour  force. 
Their  participation  rate  in  the  la- 
bour force  increased  from  22.1% 
in  1961  to  43.7%  in  1976. 


Canada's  female 
labour  force:  One  of 
the  fastest  growing 


The  recent  growth  of  the  female 
labour  force  in  Canada  is  even 
more  dramatic  when  compared 
with  some  other  industrialized 
countries.  Between  1951  and 
1971,  the  Canadian  female  la- 
bour force  increased  by  161.5%. 
In  comparison,  the  female  la- 
bour force  in  the  United  States 
grew  by  91 .3%  between  1 950 
and  1970. 


During  approximately  the  same 
period,  Sweden's  female  labour 
force  increased  by  41.6%;  the 
United  Kingdom's,  by  32.1%; 
West  Germany's  by  21.8%;  and 
France's  by  15.6%.  Part  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  Canada's  fe- 
male labour  force  can  be  attri- 
buted to  its  smaller  initial 
participation  rate  compared  to 
the  above  countries. 


Why  is  it  growing? 


Many  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  marked  rise  in  the  Cana- 
dian female  labour  force  over 
the  years.  These  include  the 
rapid  growth  in  service-pro- 
ducing industries  together  with 
the  changes  in  occupational 
trends;  better  employment  prac- 
tices and  improvements  in  ma- 
ternity leave;  increased  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training;  the 
rise  in  urbanization;  the  de- 
crease in  family  size  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  provision  of 
day  care  facilities.  Also,  many 
women  enter  the  labour  force 
because  they  wish  to  maintain 
or  improve  their  families'  stan- 
dard of  living.  These  factors 


were  reinforced  by  an  increas- 
ing awareness  of  economic  and 
social  inequality  between  the 
sexes. 

What  are  the  demographic  and 
social  characteristics  of  the  fe- 
male labour  force  —  age,  mari- 
tal status,  education?  How  many 
mothers  are  the  sole  wage- 
earners  and  how  young  are  their 
children?  How  do  the  incomes 
of  working  women  compare  to 
those  of  their  male  colleagues? 
To  what  extent  have  women 
been  able  to  find  jobs  in  indus- 
tries and  occupations  which 
once  were  occupied  only  by 


men?  Is  the  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  recent  years  a  re- 
sult of  the  rapid  entry  of  females 
into  the  labour  market  or  is  high 
unemployment  simply  due  to  the 
fast  growth  in  the  total  labour 
force  plus  changing  economic 
conditions? 

The  following  facts  are  revealed 
about  Canada's  female  labour 
force  by  censuses  and  other 
data: 

•  Nearly  one-half  of  all  women 
15  and  over  are  in  the  labour 
force  in  1 976. 

•  In  recent  years  they  have  been 
entering  the  labour  market  at  a 
fast  rate,  while  the  rate  for  men 
has  slowed  down. 

•  Nearly  two-thirds  of  women  in 
the  labour  force  are  married,  the 
majority  are  in  the  younger  age 
groups  and  they  tend  to  have 
fewer  children  than  those  not  in 
the  labour  force. 


•  Almost  one-half  of  all  sepa- 
rated and  divorced  women  with 
young  children  are  either  work- 
ing or  seeking  jobs. 

•  Women  have  higher  unem- 
ployment rates  than  men  at  most 
ages. 

•  They  work  in  a  narrower  range 
of  industries  than  men  and  al- 
most one-third  of  them  are  en- 
gaged in  clerical  or  related 
occupations. 

•  Men  have  higher  average  an- 
nual incomes  than  women. 
Some  of  this  difference  is  ac- 
counted for  by  full-  or  part-time 
work  and  length  of  work 
experience. 


The  Changing  Face  of  Labour 


Increasing  proportion 
of  women  join  the  la- 
bour force 


The  remarkable  rise  in  the  la- 
bour force  activity  of  females 
can  be  seen  in  their  participation 
rate  (defined  in  the  footnote  to 
Table  1).  This  rate  shows  that 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
female  population  15  and  over 
are  entering  the  labour  force.  In 
1901,  16.1%  of  adult  females 
were  in  the  labour  force;  this 
proportion  grew  to  29.7%  by 
1961  and  to  44.8%  by  1976.  For 


most  of  that  period  the  participa- 
tion rate  for  men  has  been 
steadily  declining. 

The  growth  in  the  female  labour 
force  can  be  attributed  to  two 
factors:  the  fast  growth  in  the  fe- 
male population  15  and  over, 
and  the  decision  by  more  and 
more  females  to  enter  the  la- 
bour force. 


Chart  1 


Growth  of  the  Labour  Force  and  Population 
15  Years  and  Over  by  Sex,  Canada, 
1901-1976 
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Note:  (a)  Excluding  Newfoundland  for  the  period  1901-1941 
Labour  Force 

(b)  1901-1941  data  based  on  population  14  years  and  over 

(c)  1951-1976  data  based  on  population  15  years  and  over. 

Source:  (i)     Denton.  F.  T.  and  Ostry,  S.  1 967,  Historical  Estimates  ot  the  Canadian  La- 
bour Force,  1961  Census  Monograph,  Catalogue  99-549,  Tables  3.  4,  5 
and  10. 
(ii)    1971  Census  of  Canada,  Catalogue  94-702,  Table  2 
(iii)  1976  Census  of  Canada,  Catalogue  94-804,  Table  9 


Chart  2 

Labour  Force  Participation  Rates  by  Sex, 
Canada  and  Provinces,  1961  and  1976 
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Source:  {i)    1971  Census  of  Canada,  Catalogue  94-702,  Table  2  for  1961 
(ii)  1976  Census  of  Canada,  Catalogue  94-804,  Table  9  for  1976, 


Urban  job 
opportunities 


Urban  women  have  a  slightly 
higher  labour  force  participation 
rate  than  rural  women.  The  ur- 
ban population  was  defined  by 
the  1976  Census  as  those  per- 
sons living  in  an  area  having  a 
population  concentration  of 
1 ,000  or  more  and  a  population 
density  of  at  least  1 ,000  per 
square  mile  (386  per  square  kil- 
ometre). The  rural  population 
consists  of  those  persons  living 
outside  "urban  areas".  Of  all  ur- 
ban women  15  and  over,  45.7% 
were  in  the  labour  force  com- 
pared to  42.6%  of  all  rural 
women. 


This  same  pattern  exists  for  all 
age  groups,  except  for  those  65 
and  over.  The  higher  participa- 
tion rate  for  urban  women  is  to 
be  expected  since  there  are 
greater  job  opportunities  in  ur- 
ban communities.  Many  of  the 
jobs  women  do,  such  as  white- 
collar,  trade  and  service  jobs 
are  also  concentrated  in  urban 
areas.  In  addition,  more  readily 
available  day  care  facilities  in 
urban  areas  may  make  working 
outside  the  home  easier  for 
mothers  with  young  children. 


Table  1 

Female  and  Male  Labour  Force 
Participation  Rates,'1'  Canada, 
1901-1976'2' 


1901      1911      1921      1931      1941      1951      1961      1971      1976 

Females         16.1      18.6      19.9      21.8      22.9      24.1      29.7      39.9      44.8 
Males  87.8      90.6      89.8      87.2      85.6      84.0      78.1       76.4      75.6 

'■"Participation  rate  is  the  percentage  that  the  total  labour  force  (employed  plus 

unemployed)  forms  of  the  population  1 5  years  of  age  and  over. 

I2I1901-1941  data  based  on  population  14  years  and  over.  They  exclude  Newfoundland. 

1 951-1 976  data  based  on  population  1 5  years  and  over. 

Source:  Same  as  for  Chart  1 . 


Provincial  variations 


Labour  force  participation  rates 
for  women  differ  among  the 
provinces.  In  1976,  for  example, 
Newfoundland  had  the  lowest 
participation  rate  (31.9%)  while 
Alberta  had  the  highest  rate 
(50.0%).  The  rate  for  Ontario 
was  47.8%  and  Quebec  41 .2%. 

The  growing  impact  of  women  in 
the  labour  force  is  reflected  in  all 
the  provinces.  But  some  provin- 
ces have  undergone  more  rapid 
changes  than  others.  Between 
1961  and  1976,  the  female  par- 
ticipation rates  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 


British  Columbia,  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories  increased 
faster  than  the  national  rate.  Al- 
though the  fastest  growth  occur- 
red in  the  Yukon  and  Northwest 
Territories,  the  total  size  of  the 
female  labour  force  in  each  of 
the  two  territories  was  very 
small.  Quebec  had  the  smallest 
change  in  participation  rates.  For 
males,  participation  rates  de- 
creased in  all  the  provinces  ex- 
cept in  Newfoundland  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  where  they 
remained  almost  the  same  over 
the  15-year  period. 


Portrait  of  the 
Employed  Woman 


More  and  more 
women  of  all  ages  go 
out  to  work 


Since  1951,  the  fast  growth  in 
the  female  labour  force  has  been 
reflected  at  all  ages.  Women  be- 
tween 20  and  24  have  the  high- 
est participation  rates,  while  the 
most  rapid  increase  in  rates  has 
occurred  for  those  between  35 


and  44.  The  rates  have  also 
grown  relatively  fast  for  the  45- 
54  age  group.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising since  many  more  women 
are  returning  to  the  labour 
market  once  their  families  have 
grown  up. 


Chart  3 


Labour  Force  Participation  Rates  by  Sex  and 
Age,  Canada,  1951,  1971  and  1976 
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Source:  (i)    1971  Census  of  Canada.  Catalogue  94-702.  Table  2  for  1951  data. 

(ii)   1976  Census  of  Canada,  Catalogue  94-804,  Table  9  for  1971  and  1976 
data. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in 
recent  years,  the  participation 
rates  for  the  oldest  groups  have 
been  decreasing.  For  example, 
between  1971  and  1976,  for  the 
55-64  and  65+  age  groups,  the 
rates  dropped  slightly  from 


34.4%  to  33.6%  and  from  8.3% 
to  6.9%,  respectively.  This  trend 
may  be  a  result  of  earlier  retire- 
ment or  involuntary  withdrawal 
from  the  labour  market  during 
periods  of  high  unemployment. 


Marriage  and  women 
workers 


Marital  status  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jor factors  affecting  the  labour 
market  activity  of  females.  After 
marriage  and  during  their  child- 
rearing  period,  many  women 
stop  working  outside  the  home. 
As  a  result,  their  participation 
rate  is  substantially  lower  than 
that  for  any  marital  status  group 


in  the  labour  force  except  the 
widowed. 

On  the  other  hand,  marriage  for 
men  has  the  opposite  effect; 
married  men  have  the  highest 
participation  rate  among  all  mar- 
ital status  groups. 


Numerical  Distribution  and  Participation  Rates  (PR) 

of  Female  and  Male  Labour  Force  by  Marital  Status.  Canada,  1 976 

Single 

Married 
(including  separated) 

Widowed 

Divorced 

No 

PR 

No.           PR 

No 

PR 

No.           PR 

Females                              1 ,202,845 
Males                                  1.735.090 

56.5 

fi5  6 

2.403,055         43.7 
4,495,560         82.1 

155.350 
53,550 

18  1 
28.2 

117,445         63.8 
91,760         76.9 

Source:  1 976  Census  ot  Canada.  Catalogue  94-804.  Table  1 0. 


Married  women  form 
the  largest  group  of  all 
working  women 


Numerically,  married  women  and 
married  men  form  the  largest 
groups  in  the  work  force.  In 
1976,  2.4  million  of  the  female 
workers  and  4.5  million  of  the 
male  workers  were  married. 
Married  females,  however,  have 
a  lower  participation  rate  (43.7%) 
than  single  or  divorced  females. 
Also,  their  participation  rate  is 
much  lower  than  the  rate  for 
married  men  (82.1%). 

Chart  4 


Although  a  relative  decline  in 
the  participation  rate  is  noted  for 
married  women  between  25  and 
34,  a  rise  is  recorded  for  those 
women  between  35  and  44  as 
some  return  to  work  when  their 
children  are  of  school  age.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  marriage 
has  become  less  and  less  im- 
portant as  a  factor  influencing 
women  to  leave  the  labour  force. 


Female  Labour  Force  Participation  Rates  by 
Marital  Status  and  Age,  Canada,  1976 


Per  cent 
100 


Single 


15-19  20-24  25-34  35-44  45-54  55-64  65+ 

Source:   1976  Census  of  Canada,  unpublished  data. 


A  relatively  low  participation  rate 
is  recorded  by  widows.  This  is 
not  surprising  since  many  of 
them  are  in  the  older  age  groups 
and  have  retired  from  the  labour 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  di- 
vorced women  experience  a 
considerably  higher  labour 


market  activity,  partly  because 
the  majority  are  in  their  prime 
working  age  and  partly  because 
they  must  support  themselves. 
Although  many  divorced  women 
receive  alimony  some  may  work 
in  order  to  supplement  their 
income. 


Many  separated  and 
divorced  women  with 
pre-school  children 
active  in  the  labour 
force 


In  general,  mothers  with  pre- 
school children  are  relatively  less 
active  in  the  labour  market  than 
those  with  school  age  children. 
But  almost  one-half  of  the  di- 
vorced and  separated  women 
with  pre-school  youngsters  are 


either  working  or  looking  for  jobs. 
As  day  care  facilities  improve 
and  other  working  conditions 
become  favourable  to  the  needs 
of  mothers  of  young  children, 
this  work  pattern  could  become 
popular  for  all  mothers. 


Chart  5 


Labour  Force  Participation  Rates  of  Ever- 
married  Females,  by  Presence  of  Husband 
and  Children,  Canada.  1976 

Per  cent 
80    - 


With  children  under  6  years 
I  With  children  6-24  years 


/ 

Separated  Widowed  Divorced  Tot 

married 

husband  absent 

(including 

separated) 

Source:   1976  Census  of  Canada,  unpublished  data  (based  on  private  occupied 
dwellings). 


Fertility  and  work 
activity 


Women  in  the  labour  force  tend 
to  have  fewer  children  than 
those  not  in  the  labour  force. 
The  1971  Census  showed  that 
the  average  number  of  children 
born  to  ever-married  women  15- 
44  was  appreciably  lower  at 
every  age  group  for  those  who 
had  worked,  than  those  who 
had  not  worked  since  January  1 , 
1 970.  The  same  pattern  was 
true  for  women  45  and  over  who 
had  completed  their  childbear- 
ing.  The  1961  Census  data  also 
show  a  similar  relationship 


Do  those  women  who  prefer  to 
work  plan  to  have  fewer  children 
than  those  not  active  in  the  la- 
bour force?  Or  do  women  who 
have  fewer  children  decide  to 
work?  We  do  not  know  the  pre- 
cise answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. However,  since  the  bear- 
ing and  rearing  of  children  is  a 
major  deterrent  to  the  gainful 
employment  of  women,  it  is  likely 
that  the  higher  participation  of 
women  acted  as  a  cause  and  an 
effect  of  the  steady  decline  in 
fertility  since  1960. 


Better  educated 
women  are  more  likely 
to  work  outside  the 
home 


Education  exerts  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  determining  whether 
or  not  a  woman  enters  the  la- 
bour market.  Of  all  women  with 
university  degrees  in  1 976,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them  were  in 


the  labour  force  compared  with 
about  one-half  of  women  with 
Grades  9  to  13,  and  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  females  with  less 
than  Grade  9. 


Labour  Force  Participation  Rates  by  Level  of 
Schooling  and  Sex.  Canada,  1976 


All  levels  ot  schooling 


Less  than  grade  5 


Less  than  grade  9 

Grades  9  to  13 

Some  university 

University  degree 

0  20  40 

Source:  1976  Census  of  Canada,  unpublished  data 


Fewer  women  than  men  have 
university  degrees,  but  those 
women  with  degrees  are  enter- 
ing the  labour  market  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  their  male  coun- 
terparts. Education  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  determining  the 
careers  that  people  pursue  and 
ultimately,  how  much  they  earn. 


In  recent  years,  more  and  more 
women  have  been  attending 
universities  with  increasing 
numbers  studying  for  profes- 
sional degrees  (such  as  law  and 
medicine)  and  many  of  them 
pursuing  post-graduate  studies. 
This  impact  on  the  labour  force 
may  be  seen  in  the  near  future. 


Unemployment-.  Why  so  High? 


Higher  unemployment 
among  the  young 


The  female  labour  force  is  char- 
acterized by  relatively  high 
unemployment,  especially 
among  the  younger  age  groups. 
For  example,  teenage  females 
(15-19)  in  1976  had  a  higher 
unemployment  rate  (18.8%)  than 
the  national  average  for  all  fe- 
males (8.6%).  Although  teenage 
males  also  have  a  relatively  high 
unemployment  rate  (17.1%  as 
opposed  to  6.4%  for  all  males), 
their  rate  is  lower  than  that  for 
teenage  females. 


Job  prospects,  however,  be- 
come progressively  better  for 
women  and  men  in  higher  age 
groups.  The  unemployment  rate 
drops  sharply  for  persons  aged 
20-24  and  25-29.  Because  of 
job  experience  and  perhaps  bet- 
ter education  and/or  training 
persons  20-64  are  more  em- 
ployable. When  compared  to 
men,  women  of  all  ages  (except 
those  aged  60-69)  experience  a 
higher  incidence  of  joblessness. 


Chart  7 


Unemployment  Rates'  by  Age  and  Sex,  Canada,  1976 


15-19   20-24   25-29  30-34    35-39   40-44  45-49    50-54  55-59  60-64    65-69  70* 


'The  unemployment  rate  here  refers  to  the  month  of  June  1976 
Source:  1976  Census  of  Canada,  unpublished  data 


Marital  status  and 
unemployment 


Single  and  separated  females 
encounter  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment more  than  females  in 
other  marital  status  groups.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  them  are 
joining  the  labour  market  but 
most  of  them  are  young  and 
lack  experience  and  training.  Job 
opportunities  for  single  and  sep- 
arated females  are  limited  be- 


cause they  may  be  competing 
for  the  same  types  of  jobs  within 
a  narrow  range  of  occupations. 
Also,  married  women,  for  exam- 
ple, can  consider  withdrawing 
from  the  labour  force  if  they  ex- 
perience employment  difficul- 
ties. But  single  and  separated 
women  cannot  afford  to  resort  to 
such  an  option. 


Table  3 

Female  Unemployment  Rates'  by  Marital  Status,  Canada,  1976 

Married, 
Married,  husband  absent 
husband  (including 

Single  present  separated)  Widowed  Di 


70 


9? 


'The  unemployment  rate  here  refers  to  the  month  of  June  1 976. 

Source:   1976   Census   of    Canada,    unpublished    data   (based   on    private   occupied 
dwellings). 


Unemployment  high 
among  mothers  of  pre- 
school children 


Mothers  with  pre-school  children 
experience  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  employment.  For  exam- 
ple, the  unemployment  rate  for 
those  mothers  with  husbands 
present  and  with  children  under 
6  was  10.0%  in  1976.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  women 
in  the  same  marital  status  group 
but  with  older  children  (6-24) 
was  only  5.4%.  Furthermore, 


married  women  with  children 
under  6,  who  are  separated  from 
their  husbands  (or  whose  hus- 
bands are  absent),  have  the 
highest  unemployment  rate 
(13.0%)  among  the  marital  sta- 
tus groups.  If  suitable  working 
conditions  were  provided  the 
unemployment  rate  for  mothers 
with  pre-school  children  might 
be  lower. 
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Female  Unemployment  Rates*  by  Marital 

Status  and  by  Presence  of  Children,  Canada,  1976 


Married, 
husband  present 


Married, 
husband  absent 
(including 
separated) 


0  2.0  4.0  60  8.0  10.0 

'The  unemployment  rate  here  refers  to  the  month  of  June  1 976. 
Source:  1976  Census  of  Canada,  unpublished  data  (based  on  private  occupied 
dwellings). 


It  may  be  difficult  for  women 
with  pre-school  children  to  find 
jobs  because  they  may  be  seek- 
ing jobs  with  working  conditions 
which  permit  them  to  care  for 
their  young  children.  These  con- 


ditions include  shorter  working 
hours,  part-time  work  and  day 
care  facilities  that  are  conve- 
niently located  within  or  near  the 
employer's  premises. 


Women  with  higher 
education  do  better  in 
employment  market 


Education  is  a  major  factor  in  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  jobless- 
ness. For  example,  women  25- 
34  who  are  seeking  a  job  and 
have  a  university  degree  are 
more  likely  to  find  work 


than  women  in  the  same  age 
group  but  with  lower  levels  of 
schooling.  This  advantage  im- 
proves progressively  with  age 
until  they  reach  65. 


Where  Women  Work  and 
WharThey  Do 


Three  main  industrial 
sectors 


In  broad  terms,  all  industries  are 
grouped  according  to  three  sec- 
tors: the  primary  sector,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  forestry, 
fishing  and  trapping,  and  mines; 
the  secondary  sector,  consisting 
of  manufacturing  and  construc- 
tion; and  the  tertiary  sector, 


covering  transportation,  com- 
munication and  other  utilities, 
trade,  finance,  community,  busi- 
ness and  personal  services,  and 
public  administration. 


2.1  million  women  in 
tertiary  sector 


Of  the  three  sectors,  the  tertiary 
has  been  expanding  rapidly  in 
recent  years.  In  1 971 ,  it  was  the 
most  important  employer,  ac- 


counting for  almost  three-quar- 
ters of  all  female  workers  and 
one-half  of  all  male  employees 
in  the  country. 


Table  4 


Numerical  and  Percentage  Distribution  of 

Female  and  Male  Workers, 

by  Industry  Sectors,  Canada,  1 971 

Primary                 Secondary 

Tertiary 

Unspecified'11 

Total 

No.         %                No.   .      % 

No.          % 

No.         % 

No. 

% 

Females               125,185        4.2         430,975      14.6 
Males                   594,860      10.5       1,814,585      32.0 

2,103,815      71.0 
2,875,575      50.8 

301,240      10.2 
380,700        6.7 

2,961,215 
8,626,925 

100.0 
100.0 

'"Includes  persons  who  did  not  give  the  name  of  their  employer  and  those  respondents  whose  information  was  inadequate  for 

identifying  an  industry. 

Source:  Zatko.J.A.  197B,The  Industrial  Structure  of  Canada's  Labour  Force,  1971  Census  Profile  Studies,  Catalogue  99-71 5,  p.  2. 


Within  the  tertiary  sector,  far 
more  women  than  men  work  in 
community,  business  and  per- 
sonal services.  This  subsector 
includes  industries  where  histor- 
ically females  find  it  easier  to 
get  jobs.  Some  of  the  services 
in  this  subsector  are:  barber  and 
beauty  shops,  laundries,  photo- 
graphic services,  computer  op- 


erations, health  and  welfare 
services,  schools,  advertising, 
etc.  The  only  other  subsector  in 
which  female  workers  out- 
number male  workers  is  the  fi- 
nance, insurance  and  real  es- 
tate industry.  In  all  the  other 
industrial  activities,  women  em- 
ployees form  a  minority  group. 


431,000  women  in  the 
secondary  sector 


Within  the  secondary  sector  the 
manufacturing  industries  em- 
ployed most  of  the  women.  In 
1971,  the  proportion  of  women 
to  men  workers  was  the  small- 
est (7.2%)  in  industries  such  as 
primary  metal,  wood,  petroleum 


and  coal  products  industries. 
But  women  formed  the  largest 
proportion  (68.0%)  of  the  labour 
force  in  industries  such  as  to- 
bacco products,  knitting  mills  and 
clothing  industries. 


...  and  125,200  in  the 
primary  sector 


The  primary  sector  deals  mainly  Within  this  sector,  the  great  ma- 
with  Canada's  raw  products.  And  jority  of  women  (89.1%)  worked 
it  accounts  for  the  smallest  pro-  in  agriculture.  In  contrast,  mines, 

portion  of  female  workers.  quarries  and  oil  wells  employed 

only  7.5%  of  those  women  in 

1971. 
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380,700 


Primary  sector: 

Agriculture 

Forestry 

Fishing  and  trapping 

Mines  (including  milling),  quarries  and  oil  wells 

Secondary  sector: 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Tertiary  sector: 
Transportation,  communication  and  other  utilities 

Trade 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

Community,  business  and  personal  services 

Public  administration  and  defence 

Industries  unspecified  or  undefined 


Women  in  narrow 
range  of  industries 


Why  are  women  workers  con- 
centrated in  such  a  narrow  range 
of  industries,  in  particular,  ser- 
vice industries?  Why  so  few  in 
construction,  mines,  fishing  and 
trapping,  and  forestry?  Do  they 
have  the  same  opportunity  or 
choice  as  men  in  deciding  where 
to  work  and  what  to  do? 


In  a  number  of  other  countries, 
the  proportion  of  women  en- 
gaged in  mining,  construction, 
and  manufacturing  industries  is 
relatively  large.  Occupational 
segregation  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  underlying  the  industrial 
distribution  of  the  female  and 
male  workers. 


Most  women  in  clerical 
and  service  jobs 


In  1971,  there  were  almost  three 
million  female  workers  and 
nearly  71%  of  them  were  en- 
gaged in  five  of  the  22  major  oc- 
cupational classifications.  The 
corresponding  figure  for  men  in 
these  same  occupations  was 
31.0%  (out  of  a  total  of  5.7 
million). 

Almost  one-third  (31.7%)  of  all 
female  employees  in  1971  were 


in  clerical  and  related  occupa- 
tions. Less  than  one-tenth 
(7.6%)  of  all  male  workers  were 
in  this  category.  Service  occu- 
pations were  the  next  leading 
category  for  females,  attracting 
one-seventh  (15.1%)  of  total 
females  in  the  labour  force. 
Among  males,  meanwhile, 
10.0%  were  in  sales  occupa- 
tions and  9.9%  worked  in  the 
construction  trades. 
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Percentage  Distribution  of  Female  and  Male 
Workers,  by  Five  Major  Female  Occupations, 
Canada,  1971 
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Service  occupations 


Sales  occupations 


Occupations  in 
medicine  and  health 


Teaching  and 
related  occupations 


All  other  occupations 


Source:  Montigny,  G.  1978,  The  Occupational  Composition  of  Canada's  Labour  Force 
1971  Census  Profile  Studies.  Catalogue  99-718.  p.  13. 


About  500  different  job 
groups  .  .  . 


Each  major  occupation  category 
is  composed  of  many  different 
types  of  jobs  called  "unit  groups" 
by  the  Census  of  Canada.  These 
account  for  specific  tasks  and 
responsibilities.  The  unit  groups 
are  too  numerous  to  list  here, 
but  two  illustrations  will  serve 


our  purpose.  Clerical  and  re- 
lated occupations  include  typists, 
stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
tellers  and  cashiers  and  general 
office  clerks.  The  medicine  and 
health  group  covers  those  occu- 
pations basically  concerned  with 
the  treating  and  nursing  of  the  ill. 


This  category  includes  physi- 
cians, pharmacists,  veterinarians, 


nurses,  nursing  aides  and 
physiotherapists. 


...  but  many  women 
still  do  traditional  type 
jobs 


In  earlier  times  the  traditional 
tasks  of  women  were  associ- 
ated with  child  care,  preparing 
meals,  cleaning,  making  of 
clothes,  care  of  the  ill  and  edu- 
cation. Today,  many  of  these 
services  are  supplied  outside 
the  home,  but  the  majority  of 
persons  providing  these  servi- 
ces are  women.  For  example, 
87.7%  of  all  workers  in  nursing 
and  related  occupations  are 


females,  but  in  health  diagnosis 
and  treating  occupations  which 
includes  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, only  10.5%  are  females. 
Similarly,  in  the  fabricating  of 
textile,  fur  and  leather  products, 
70.0%  of  the  workers  are 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  excavating,  grading,  paving 
and  related  construction  occu- 
pations, women  workers  repre- 
sent less  than  one  per  cent. 
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Percentage  Distribution  of  Female  and  Male 
Workers  in  Six  Selected  Occupational  Minor 
Groups,  Canada,  1971 


Elementary  and  secondary 
school  teaching  and  related 
occupations 


Nursing,  therapy  and  related 
assisting  occupations 


Stenographic  and  typing 
occupations 


Food  and  beverage 
preparation  and  related 
service  occupations 

Fabricating,  assembling  and 
repairing  occupations;  textiles, 
furs  and  leather  products 


Excavating,  grading,  paving 
and  related  occupations 


Source:  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Catalogue  94-717,  Table  2. 


Equal  job  opportunity  legislation 
(introduced  in  the  late  1960s), 
coupled  with  the  growing  num- 
bers of  women  workers,  will  en- 
courage more  women  to  do  what 
was  traditionally  known  as 
"men's  work".  There  has  al- 
ready been  an  enormous  in- 


crease in  the  women's  share  of 
the  clerical  group  of  occupa- 
tions, previously  a  male  strong- 
hold. In  1901  over  three-quar- 
ters of  Canada's  clerical  work 
force  was  male.  By  1971  over 
two-thirds  (68.4%)  of  all  clerical 
workers  were  females. 


Women  have  lower 
level  jobs 


More  women  than  men  are  in 
the  lower  level  jobs,  even  in  oc- 
cupations that  are  considered 
predominantly  female.  Over  60% 
of  persons  in  teaching  and  re- 
lated occupations,  for  example, 
are  females,  but  only  1 7.8%  of 
them  have  positions  at  the  uni- 
versity level  (the  corresponding 
percentage  for  males  is  82.2%). 
Furthermore,  almost  three-quar- 


ters (74.3%)  of  the  persons 
working  in  medicine  and  health 
occupations  are  women. 
Yet,  in  the  health  diagnosing 
and  treating  occupations  (which 
consist  mainly  of  physicians  and 
surgeons),  women  represent 
only  10.5%  of  the  workers  (men 
represent  89.5%).  On  the  other 
hand,  almost  all  stenographers 
and  typists  (96.8%)  are  females. 


Table  5 


Numerical  and  Percentage  Distribution  of 
Female  and  Male  Workers  in  Four 
Selected  Occupational  Groups, 
Canada,  1971 


Occupation 

Females 

Males 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

All  occupations 

2,961,210 

34.3 

5,665,720 

65.7 

8,626,925 

100.0 

Clerical  and  related  occupations 

940,180 

68.4 

433,385 

31.6 

1 ,373,565 

100.0 

Stenographic  and  typing  occupations 

326,895 

96.8 

10,750 

3.2 

337,645 

100.0 

Material  recording,  scheduling  and 
distributing  occupations 

23,730 

15.2 

132,140 

84.8 

155,875 

100.0 

Occupations  in  medicine  and  health 

242,690 

74.3 

83,865 

25.7 

326,555 

100.0 

Health  diagnosing  and  treating 
occupations 

4,105 

10.5 

35,005 

89.5 

39,110 

100.0 

Teaching  and  related  occupations 

211,125 

60.4 

138,170 

39.6 

349,295 

100.0 

University  teaching  and  related 
occupations 

4,715 

17.8 

21,770 

82.2 

26,485 

100.0 

Technical,  social  and  cultural 
occupations 

72,240 

17.3 

345,015 

82.7 

417,260 

100.0 

Architects  and  engineers 

1,335 

1.6 

79,585 

98.4 

80,920 

100.0 

Source:  Montigny,  G.  1978,  The  Occupational  Composition  of  Canada's  Labour  Force,  1971  Census  Profile  Studies,  Catalogue 
99-718,  p.  13. 


A  Gap  in  Employment  Income? 


Female  and  male 
earnings:  an  income 
gap? 


The  average  employment  in- 
come of  a  woman  worker  in 
1970  was  $3,199.  The  average 
income  for  a  man  worker  was 
more  than  twice  as  much  at 
$6,574.  This  difference  between 
female  and  male  incomes  is 
supported  by  more  recent  data. 
The  Survey  of  Consumer  Finan- 
ces revealed  that  in  1976  among 
individuals  whose  main  source 
of  income  was  wages  and  sala- 
ries, women  had  an  average  in- 
come of  $6,435  (gross)  and  men 
$13,352  (gross).  Although  1970 


and  1976  figures  are  not  directly 
comparable,  they  indicate  that 
there  is  a  gap  in  average  male- 
female  earnings. 

Data  from  both  the  1971  Cen- 
sus and  the  1977  Survey  of 
Consumer  Finances  show  that 
the  largest  absolute  differences 
in  income  occur  for  those  fe- 
male and  male  workers  aged 
35-44  (differences  of  $4,940  in 
1970,  as  reported  by  the  census 
and  $10,213  in  1976,  as  re- 
ported by  the  survey). 
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Incomes  and 
occupation 


Occupational  categories  also 
show  big  differences  in  income 
between  women  and  men.  Even 
in  occupations  where  there  are 
more  female  than  male  workers 
differences  exist. 


The  largest  discrepancy  occurs 
among  those  working  in  medi- 
cine and  health.  Since  men 
make  up  the  majority  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  and  women 
the  majority  of  nurses,  this  in- 
come differential  is  not  surprising. 


Also,  fewer  women  worked  for 
most  of  the  year  (49-52  weeks). 
In  1970,  58.8%  of  all  male  em- 
ployees worked  for  this  period  of 
time  on  a  full-time  basis,  com- 
pared with  only  39.3%  of  female 
workers. 


Another  factor  is  that  women 
work  in  a  narrower  range  of 
jobs.  And  more  women  than 
men  do  lower  paid  jobs.  Most 
doctors  and  university  profes- 
sors, for  example,  are  men, 
while  most  nurses  and  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  are  women. 


Marriage  and  income 


In  addition,  marriage  and  a  fam- 
ily have  the  opposite  effect  on 
men's  and  women's  earnings. 
For  women,  marriage  and  rais- 
ing children  tend  to  lead  to  a 
higher  rate  of  job  turnover  and 
possibly  more  breaks  which  in- 
terrupt their  work  experience. 
Most  married  men,  however,  are 
associated  with  job  continuity 
and  longer  work  experience, 
thus,  higher  earnings.  The  1971 
Census  showed  that  the  aver- 


age employment  income  of  mar- 
ried men  was  more  than  twice 
that  of  married  women.  Al- 
though data  from  the  Survey  of 
Consumer  Finances  differ  from 
those  of  the  census,  a  large  in- 
come gap  is  also  shown  for 
married  women  and  married 
men  15  years  and  over  (the 
census  recorded  $4,489  for 
1 970 ;  the  Survey  of  Consumer 
Finances  reported  $9,363  for 
1976). 
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Source:  David,  J.-F.  and  Lux,  A   1978.  Employment  Income  in  Canada.  1971  Census 
Profile  Studies,  Catalogue  99-720.  p.  39.  Table  15. 


Table  6 

Average  1970  Employment  Income 
of  Females  and  Males 
Who  Worked  Full-time  and  Full-year, 
in  Five  Major  Female  Occupational 
Categories,  Canada 


Averag 
employment 

e 
income 

Females 

Average  employ- 
ment income 
Males        differential 

1  Clerical  and  related 
occupations 

$  4,699 

$  7,059 

$  2,360 

2  Service 

3,326 

6,685 

3,359 

3  Sales 

3,960 

8,380 

4,420 

4  Medicine  and  health 

5,641 

16,347 

10,706 

Nursing,  therapy  and  related 
assisting  occupations 

5,499 

6,046 

547 

Health  diagnosing  and 
treating  occupations 

13,109 

26,950 

13,841 

5  Teaching  and  related 
occupations 

7,403 

10,507 

3,104 

University  teaching  and 
related  occupations 

10,810 

15,195 

4,385 

Elementary  and  secondary 
school  teaching  and 
related  occupations 

7,325 

9,514 

2,189 

Source:  1 971  Census  of  Canada,  Catalogue  94-767,  Table  1 8. 


Income  differences  exist  among 
men  and  women  in  the  same 
professional  subcategory.  In 
1970,  for  example,  females  who 
taught  at  universities  had  an  av- 
erage income  of  $10,810,  while 
male  university  teachers  had  an 


average  income  of  $15,195. 
These  differences,  however,  are 
to  be  expected  since  men  had 
an  earlier  start  in  university  ca- 
reers than  women  and  so  are 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  senior 
positions. 


Why  do  female 
workers  earn  less  than 
male  workers? 


Several  factors  account  for  in- 
come differences.  One  reason  is 
that  more  women  than  men  work 
part-time.  For  the  year  1970, 
28.3%  of  women  who  earned  in- 
comes were  employed  part-time. 
Only  11.2%  of  men,  however, 


worked  part-time.  The  average 
income  of  part-time  workers  was 
$1,518  for  females  and  $2,341 
for  males.  Women  working  on  a 
full-time  basis  earned,  on  the 
average,  $3,864  whereas  men 
made  $7,111. 


No  single  reason  adequately  ex- 
plains the  difference  in  earnings 
between  men  and  women.  The 
income  gap,  however,  does  raise 
several  important  issues.  One  of 


these  is,  how  much  of  the  in- 
come gap  is  reflected  in  occupa- 
tional differences  and  how  much 
reflects  discrimination? 


Income  and  education 


At  all  educational  levels,  income 
differences  are  shown  between 
working  women  and  working 
men.  The  largest  gap,  however, 
is  shown  for  those  persons  with 
university  degrees.  The  Survey 
of  Consumer  Finances  showed 
a  similar  pattern — the  difference 
between  average  incomes  for 


female  and  male  individuals  with 
degrees  was  $1 1 ,888  in  1976. 

Education  is  an  important  deter- 
minant of  income  and  increased 
earnings,  but  work  experience 
and  seniority  play  a  large  part  in 
accounting  for  income  differen- 
ces between  females  and  males. 


Table  7 

Average  Employment  Income  of  Females  and 
Males  Who  Worked  in  1970,  by  Schooling, 
Canada,  1971 

Less  than             Grades 
Grade  5                5  to  8 

Grades 
9  and  10 

Grade 
11 

Grades 
12and13 

University 
degree 

Females 

Males 

Income 
differential 


$2,588  $2,596  $2,734  $3,095  $3,395  $5,852 

4,577  5,671  6,124  6,266  6,822  12,176 


1,989 


3,075 


3,390 


3,171 


3,427 


6,324 


Source:  David,  J.-F.  and  Lux.A.  1978,  Employment  Income  in  Canada,  1971  Census  Profile  Studies,  Catalogue  99-720,  p.  58,  Table 
22. 


Many  women  work  to 
supplement  husband's 
income 


A  greater  percentage  of  wives 
from  lower  and  middle  income 
families  are  in  the  labour  force 
than  are  wives  from  higher  in- 
come families.  In  1971,  the  par- 
ticipation rate  of  married  women 
with  family  incomes  of  $3,000  or 
less  was  almost  twice  as  high 
as  that  for  wives  with  family  in- 


comes of  $1 5,000  or  more. 
Wives  of  men  whose  earnings 
are  relatively  small  may  have  to 
work  to  supplement  the  family 
income.  Many  women,  however, 
may  work  in  order  to  achieve  or 
maintain  a  higher  standard  of 
living  rather  than  as  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  possible  poverty. 


The  Outlook 


The  role  of  the  working  woman 
is  changing  rapidly  with  major 
demographic,  economic  and  so- 
cial changes.  Canada's  chang- 
ing age  structure  with  its  resul- 
tant slowdown  of  the  growth  in 
the  working  age  population  could 
lead  to  higher  female  participa- 
tion rates.  Under  favourable 
economic  conditions  this  trend 
may  accelerate  with  a  growing 
demand  for  women  workers. 
Factors  such  as  part-time  work, 
flexible  working  hours  and  in- 
creased availability  of  day  care 
centres  would  be  necessary  to 
motivate  more  of  Canada's 
mothers  to  enter  the  labour 
force. 

In  the  past,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  young  child  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors affecting  the  participation 
rate  of  married  women.  How- 
ever, the  steady  decline  in  birth 
rates  since  the  1 960s  has  meant 
that  more  married  women  are 
now  in  a  position  to  go  to  work. 
No  longer  constrained  by  large 
families  and  the  associated 
problems,  many  women  are  al- 
ready opting  to  join  the  labour 
force.  And  many  of  these  women 
are  able  to  combine  effectively 
the  role  of  "homemaker"  and 
"worker". 

If  present  trends  continue,  we 
can  expect  over  half  of  all 
women  aged  1 5  and  over  to  be 
in  the  labour  force  by  early  1980. 
In  the  United  States,  about  half 
of  all  adult  women  are  already 
working  or  seeking  jobs.  The  la- 
bour market  participation  rates 
of  women  are  much  higher  in 
countries  like  Russia,  Israel  and 
Sweden. 

However,  the  massive  influx  of 
women  into  the  labour  force  in 
recent  years  is  unlikely  to  be  re- 
peated in  this  century.  The  pro- 
portion entering  the  labour  force 
is  expected  to  level  off  by  the 
1990s.  But  other  important 
changes  may  occur.  Since  more 
and  more  women  are  attending 


university  and  increasing  num- 
bers are  graduating  with  profes- 
sional degrees  they  will  tend  to 
command  better  jobs  and  higher 
wage  rates.  Further,  women 
working  in  a  narrow  range  of  in- 
dustries and  occupations  may 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  as 
increasing  numbers  of  them 
qualify  as  lawyers,  physicians 
and  scientists.  Male-dominated 
occupations  may  become  less 
prominent  as  more  women  com- 
pete with  men  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  im- 
plications, the  phenomenal  rise 
in  the  participation  of  married 
women  in  the  labour  force  has 
undoubtedly  had  some  effect  on 
family  life  and  marital  relation- 
ships. Will  these  changes 
threaten  the  stability  of  mar- 
riage, the  well-being  of  children 
and  the  wage  rate  and  job  secu- 
rity of  men?  A  possible  outcome 
of  the  large  rise  in  the  number  of 
married  women  entering  the  la- 
bour force  could  be  the  trend  to- 
wards more  men  staying  at 
home,  while  their  wives  pursue 
a  career.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  this  is  already  hap- 
pening in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  Sweden  where  la- 
bour laws  have  made  it  possible 
for  both  wife  and  husband  to 
share  equally  the  home  respon- 
sibilities, including  caring  for  their 
young  children. 

The  census  data  show  that  Can- 
ada's working  women  are  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  labour  force. 
Today,  about  half  of  all  working 
age  women  are  still  outside  the 
labour  market  as  compared  with 
less  than  one-quarter  of  the  adult 
men.  Married  women  constitute 
the  largest  group  of  these 
women  outside  the  labour  force. 
With  a  rise  in  the  labour  force 
participation  rate  of  married 
women,  we  can  expect  the  fe- 
male labour  force  to  continue 
growing  in  numbers  and  impor- 
tance in  the  near  future. 


Canada  has  taken  a  census  of 
population  every  10  years  from 
1851  and  every  five  years  from 
1 956.  The  last  census  was  taken 
on  June  1,  1976.  The  census 
data  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant single  source  of  information 
on  the  population  of  Canada  by 
many  geographic  areas  from  the 
national  and  provincial  levels 
down  to  smaller  groups  such  as 
cities,  towns  and  municipalities. 
These  data  include:  information 
on  the  number  of  people  who 
live  in  Canada;  their  characteris- 
tics such  as  age,  sex,  marital 
status,  language,  educational 
level  and  occupation;  number 
and  types  of  families;  and  types 
of  dwellings.  Census  information 
is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
by  private  individuals,  govern- 
ments at  all  levels,  educational 
institutions,  business  people  and 
other  organizations. 

As  part  of  a  programme  to  sup- 
plement 1 976  Census  statistical 


reports,  a  special  series  of  pop- 
ular studies  has  been  under- 
taken on  selected  topics  of  pub- 
lic interest.  Each  study  is  a 
description  of  major  trends  and 
patterns.  The  data  used  are  from 
the  1976  Census  and  other  rele- 
vant sources.  This  series  is  de- 
liberately non-technical  and  is 
designed  for  use  at  the  high 
school  and  community  college/ 
university  levels.  However,  it 
could  also  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  public  and  other  groups, 
such  as  public  libraries,  media, 
politicians,  community  and 
neighbourhood  groups,  market- 
ing people  and  educational  pub- 
lishers. 

Canada's  Female  Labour 
Force  is  the  fourth  in  this  series. 
It  provides  a  profile  of  those 
women  in  the  labour  force,  the 
work  they  do  and  what  they  are 
paid. 
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